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TERMS. 
Tue Crrcurar ts published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 


ucation of several confederated Associations, who | 


are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of conmunity of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported a/most entire’y 
hy the free contributions of this Communist con- 
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for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
to keep his accounts. 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 
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God's Ownership of Man. 

The great idea of genuine Abolitionism is, 
that man has no right to assume the ownership 
of his fellow man. We heartily believe this to 
be the truth. But we conceive that the prop- 
er scope and boundary of this truth may be, and 
It is an easy transition 











has been mistaken. 
from the proposition that man has no right to 
assume the ownership of his fellow man, to the 
more absolute proposition, that every man owns 
himself, which is far enough from being truth. 

The advocates of human rights flagrantly 
tresspass on the rights of God, when they extend 
their doctrine of equality and independence so 
far as to exelude and denounce the idea of man’s 
being owned at all. Usurped ownership is an 
abomination ; but God’s ownership, even though 
man is the article of property,—must be dis- 
tinguished from usurpation, and exempted from 
condemnation. It is a common thing for Abo- 
litionists to declaim about the dreadful wrong 
of reducing men to ‘chattels,’ ‘ articles of prop- 
erty,’ ‘things,’ &e. And doubtless, the 
wrong at which they aim, viz., the making of 
men articles of ordinary merchandise, is dread- 
ful. But let us beware of ‘* rooting up the 
wheat with the tares.” There is no truth 
more prominent in the Bible, or more vitally 
connected with the essence of Bible-religion, 
than that expressed in the words of Paul, “ Ye 
ARE NoT your own.” 1 Cor. 6:19. There 
is no trait of character which so decisively marks 
the difference between the righteous and the 
‘ uncircumcised in heart,’ as that meekness 
which concedes to God the perfect ownership 
and control of man. If the essence of slavery 
is unconditional and perpetual subjection to, the 
will of another, then truly, (however odious may 
be the term,) slavery to God, our Creator and 
Redeemer, is the chief end of man. Any ab- 
horrence of ‘ chattelship’ which corrupts or con- 
fuses our recognition of God’s right of owner- 
ship over us, is an emanation from the evil one. 

‘Man sunk to a thing /” exclaims T. D. Weld 
(in his ‘ Bible Argument,’) as if the thought 
were sclf-evidently horrible ; and horrible it 
was, as Weld entertained it. But let us not 
scruple even to ‘sink man to a thing’ before 
(rod. “Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, ‘ Why hast thou made me thus ?? ” 
Rom. 9: 20. 

‘A man’s right to himself, (says the same 
writer,) is the only right absolutely origina] and 
intrinsic—his right to any thing else is merely 
relative to this, is derived from it, and held 
only by virtue of it. Serr-rreur is the foun- 
da tion-right——the post in the middie, to which all 
other rights are fastened.” However true this 
may be in the sphere of man’s relation to man, 
it is not true in the great scale. which embraces 
(tod as one of the parties whose riglits are to be 
determined ; and a ‘ Bible Argument? certainly 
ought to have reference te that scale. God's 
right to all the works of his hands, including 
man, body and soul, “is the only right abso- 
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We rely on the free gifts of 


| rights are fastened.”” Man has no primary right 
‘to himself; and he who says he has, (in the 
strong language of Weld,) ‘destroys the foun- 
dations, annihilates all rights, and rushes upon 


| J eMOVAH.? 

To be owned by another, is not evil in itself. 
| It is evil or good, according to, the character of 
the owner, and his mode of exercising ownership. 
To be owned by man, in all ordinary cases, at 
least, is evil ; because man is weak and selfish, 


and can exercise ownership, only by external 
authority, which degrades its subject. But to 
be owned by God is good, because God is benev- 
olent, and can exercise his ownership by  spir- 
itual possession, which exalts and glorifies its 
subjects. Slavery, as it exists in the world, is 
degrading—not because the ownership which 
exists in it is so entire ; but because it is so im- 
perfect. Slaveholders have possession only of 
the bodies of their slaves; and they therefore, 
rule them as mere beasts of burden. Whereas 
if they could take possession of the heart and in- 
tellect—could own the whole man, and develop 
all his powers by spiritual influence, the slave 
would be to the master, as his body; ‘ and no 
man hateth his own flesh, [tho’ it is his chattel, ] 
but nonrisheth and cherisheth it.’ It is because 
man cannot thus possess his fellow-man, that he 
is unfit for the trust of ownership over him. 
And because God can thus possess and exalt 
our whole nature, we need not be afraid or 
ashamed to yield ourselves as chattels into his 





hands. —[ Reprint. 





National Criticism. 


On Friday, Nov. 26, a meetingof ladies was 
convened at Stafford House, London, to con- 
sider the expediency of addressing a me 
from the Women of England to the Women of 
the United States on the subject of slavery. 


Sutherland read the following paper: 

-* Perhaps I may be allowed to state the ob- 
ject for which this meeting has been called to- 
gether ; but very few words will be required, 
zsall, [Tamsure, assembled here must have 
heard and read much of the moral and physical 
suffering inflicted on the race of negroes and 
their descendants by the system of slavery pre- 
valent in many of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Founded on such information, a proposi- 
tion appeared a short time ago in several of the 
newspapers, that the women of England shouid 
express to the women of America the strong 
feeling they entertained on the question, and 
earnestly request their aid to abolish, or, at 
least, to mitigate, so enormous an evil. The 
draft of’an address accompanied the proposi- 
tion, and it is intended to offer that address for 
your adoption, I will now read it to you: 


Tur AFFECTIONATE AND Curist1an Appress of many 
Thousands of the Women of England, to their 
Sisters, the Women of the United States of 
America : 

A common, origin, 2 common faith, and we sincere- 
ly believe, a common cause, urge us at the present 
moment to address you on the subject of that system 
of negro slavery which still prevails so extensively, 
and even under kindly disposed masters, with such 
frightful results, in many of the vast regions of the 
Western World. 

We will not dwell on the ordinary topics—on the 
progress of civilization, on the advance of freedom 
everywhere, on the rights and requirements of the 
19th century—but we appeal to you very seriously to 
reflect, and to usk counsel of God, how far such a 
state of things is in accordance with His Holy Word, 
the inalienable rights of immortal souls, and the 
pure and merciful spirit of the Christian religion. 
We do not shut our eyes to the difficulties, nay, 
the dangers, that might beset the immediate aboli- 
tion of that long-established system; we see and ad- 
mit the necessity of preparation for so great an event : 
but, in speaking of indispensable preliminaries, we 
cannot be silent on those laws of your country which, 
in direct contravention of God's own law, * instituted 
in the time of man’s innocency,’ deny, in effect, to 
the slave the sanctity of marriage, with all its joys, 
rights, and obligations ; which separates, at the will 
of the master, the wife from the husband, and the 
children from the parents. Nor can we be silent on 
that awful system which, either by staute or by cus- 
tom, interdicts to any race of man, or any portion of 
the human family, education in the truths of the Gos- 
pel nad the ordinances of Christianity. 

A remedy applied to these two evils alone would 
commence amelioration of their sad. condition. We 
appeal, then, to you.as sisters, as wives, and,as moth- 
ers, to raise your voices to your fellow-citizens, and 
your prayers to God for the removal of this ‘affliction 





lutely original and intrinsie—the foundation- 
right—tke postin the middle, to which all other 


things in a spirit of self-complacency, as though our 
nation were free from the guilt it perceives in others. 
We acknowledge with grief and shame our heavy 
share in this great sin. We acknowledge that our 
forefathers introduced, nay, compelled the adoption 
of Slavery in those mighty colonies, We humbly con- 
fess it before Almighty God ; and it is because we so 
deeply feel and so unteignedly avow our own complici- 
ty, that we now venture toimplore your aid to wipe 
away our common crime and our common dishonor. 
There are many reasons why this address 
should be presented rather by the women than 
the men of England. We shall not be sus- 
pected of any political motives; all will readi- 


allude is one peculiarly distressing to our sex, 
and thus our friendly and earnest interposition 
will be ascribed altogether to domestic, and in 
no respect to national feelings. We shall pro- 
pose to form a committee for the purpose of 
collecting signatures to the address, and of 
transmitting it, when complete, to the United 
States. Asa general committee would be too 
large for the transaction of the daily business, 
we shall propose a sub-committee, to report 
from time to time to the general committee ; 
but there is every reason to hope, too, that the 
whole matter will be terminated in a short 
space of time. It only remains for me to ac- 


acceded to my request in attending here this 
day. I hope and believe that our effort, under 
God’s blessing, will not be without some happy 
results ; but whether it sueceed, or whether it 
fail, no one will deny that we have made an 








The ladies being assembled, the Duchess of | 





from the Christian world. ~ We do not say ‘these. 


attempt which had, both for its beginning and 
fur its end, ‘ Glory to God in the higkest ; on 
earth peace, good will towards men.’ 

The memorial was then agreed to, and a 
sub-committee appointed. 

The ladies present were, the Duchesses of 
Sutherland, Bedford, and Argyle; the Count- 
ess of Shaftesbury, Lady Constance Grosvenor, 
Viscountess Palmerston, Lady Dover, Lady 
Cowley, Lady Ruthven, Lady Bélhaven, Hon. 
Mrs. Montague Villiers, Hon. Mrs. Kinnaird, 


morial | the Lady Mayoress, Lady Trevelyan, Lady 
| Parke, Miss Parke, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Carpen- 


ter, Mrs. Buxton, Miss Buxton, Mrs. John 
Simon, Mrs. Proctor, Mrs. Binney, Mrs. Hoi- 
land, Mrs. Steane, Mrs. J. Bullar, Mrs. D. 
Grainger, Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. Mary Howitt, 
Mrs. Hawes, Mrs. Dicey, Miss Trevelyan, Mrs. 


| Milman, Miss Taylor, Mrs. Macaulay, Mrs. 


Robson. 

The ladies whose names follow, signified their 
concurrence: —The Duchess(dowager )of Beau- 
fort. Marchioness of Stafford, Countess of 
Derby, Countess Carlisle, Lady John Russell, 
Countess of Litchfield, and others.-—English 
Paper. 

This movement of the female aristocracy of Eng- 
land is doubtless one of the results of the interest 
excited by ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The address ap- 
pears to be offered in a good spirit. God speed the 
advent of free, loving Criticism, not only in the 
ordinary circles of society, but among the nations, 
One of the rules which experience has taught us in 
social criticism, is that the patient shall not he of- 
fended or retort, even though the critic may be very 
faulty. Let each character stand by itself. Com- 
parisons are of no use. One case at a time is enough. 
We wish the United States had courage enough, not 
only to take this criticism well, but to propose to all 
nations a systematic course of similar criticism, and 
to offer itself as the first subject of the operation, in- 
viting a regular round of truth-telling and admoni- 
tion from its neighbors. After that, perhaps Eng- 
land would volunteer to submit her case for free ex- 
amination, It would be beautiful, to see the Nations 
joining together in honest good-will, to help one 
another out of bad habits, by kind criticism and ex- 
hortation, and mutual confession, and united re- 
pentance. 





The Teachings of Experience. 

The children’s department in the Association 
has furnished some curious phenomena relating 
to the spiritual sympathy between parents and 
children. Children discover not only the con- 
stitutional characteristics of their parents, but 
sympathy with their state at particular times, 
and identical experiences. This is true not 
only when they are together, but when separated 
and at any distance. The fact is so common 
that it is taken into account as a very impor- 
tant clement of calculation in aJl our system of 
discipline. , 

When a child exhibits any particular symp- 


ly admit that the state of things to which we | 


knowledge the kindness with which you have | 


|toms, we look for their explanation to the state’ 
‘of its parent. If a child is out of order any 
|Way, it is the most natural inference in the 
\world that its parent needs self-examination. 
If a child is bright and happy, it is commonly 
the reflection of its parent’s feelings. Serenity 
in the mother will appear in the quietness of 
the child. The child will be easily pleased 
lif its mother is thankful—but it will show its 
mother’s unthankfulness in restless discontent. 


| Weare sure to find the fountain turbid if the 





| stream is muddy. 
| The separation of the parties does not hinder 
| this sympathetic influence; though they may be 


/many miles apart, if we know the state of one, 


*}we are sure to hear that the other is in a simi- 


lar phase of experience. Sometimes the case 
of a child is very perplexing; correction does 
not seem to effect much—its spirit remains un~ 
changed for all that we can do—but meanwhile 
the parent is in'a bad state, and just as soon as 
a favorable crisis takes plivéthere, the child 
invariably improves. The mother many miles 
off may thus send a blessing to her child, and 
light up its face with unwonted smiles. 

We have heard that Brisbane and his frater- 
nity, in despair of communizing grown up men 
and women, intend'to make the experiment on 
'a school of children: but we are sure that unless 
they find a way to break up families as we never 
have done or tried to do, they »will find their 
second attempt more discouraging than the 
first. H. 








Review of Our Position. 

It seems from present. indications, that we 
have in a small way, passed over the entire gos- 
pel ground. In the rightful order, reconcilia- 
tion with God, involving salvation from sin or 
selfishness, comes first. Secondly, the establish- 
ment of truc, harmonious relations between the 
sexes, on the basis of fteedom from selfishness. 
Thirdly, the introductitm of # true system of 
industry, or free, attractive labor. And fourth- 
ly, victory over disease‘and death. 

There are cvidene’s in our experience, that 
we have passed through these four departments 
in the order indicatéd. 

In 1834, Mr.-Noyes confessed the doctrine 
of holiness, an inthe course of a few years, by 
preaching, wvitiggand personal labors, suceeed-~ 
ed in collecting a ,small number of believers, 
who were tax enongh advanced in the way of 
helingsg,, to commence the solution of the sec- 
ond-part of the problem. This required Asso. 
ciation ; and acoordingly there was one establish- 
ed in 1841, at-Putney, Vt., and on its expul- 
sion from that place in 1848, was reéstablished 
at Oneida, in 1849. 

The relations of the sexes engaged a large 
share of the attention of the Putney Associa- 
tion, and of that at Oneida for the first two. 
years. Then our attention for a period wag 
turned more directly to the subject of labor. 
The union and harmony of our members, and- 
the attractiveness of labor among us, show 
something of the results of ‘our’ operations on 
these points. = ebay *t 

For the last year or so, we have been in 
deadly conflict with ‘the king of terrors ;? and, 
though we have lost some of our best soldiers 
in the battle, we. have on the whole gained a 
decisive victory. We may not he able to con- 
vince the willing devotees of death that this is 
so, but we arc Satisfied in our own conscious- 
ness ofits truth, And we could bring, if: Wwé 
felt disposed, a strong array of facts ‘to ‘éon- 
firm this statement; but the proper }imits’ of 
this article preclude details, anda’ brief sum- 
mary must suffice. eat 

We do not pretend and, we would not be 
understood to say, qhat we have perfected\our-" 





selves in any of these departments ; but we da, 
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say, and it does not require proof, as it will 
show for itself, that we have become a perma- 
nent, vital organization, on the basis of these 
principles. 

The gospel of holiness made considerable 
stir in the public mind when it was firet preach- 
ed, 18 years ago: but since then it has attrac- 
ted but little attention, comparatively. In 
the meantime God has enabled us in a quiet, 


always cherished his uncle’s belief in ‘destiny ’ and 
assumig that it was his destiny to become some 
‘time the ruler of France, he made various ‘ fanati- 
| cal’ attempts in the time of Louis Philippe to revo- 
lutionize the country in his favor. At one time he 
| was imprisoned for such an attempt, but we believe 
| succeeded in making his escape. At the time of the 
| Revolution in 1848 he was living in exile, but soon 
| after the proclamation of the Republic he made his 
appearance in France, and announced himself as a 
| candidate for the Presidency. He was elected by a 








unobtrusive way to work out the main features of | large majority of the popular vote, and from that 


the great problem: while he has been at work 
in other directions, preparing the way for en- 
largement. 

While this interior work has been going on, 
the Reform movements, such as Anti-slavery, 
Universal Brotherhood, Temperance, Moral 
Reform, &c. which came in and diverted the 
public mind from holiness at the time of its 
first agitation, seem to h»ve had their day, and 
we think attention is now being directed to top- 
ics of more universal interest, such as Interna- 
tional Policy, Education and Religion. 

The same process that 
through, will undoubtedly have to be repeated 
again and again on a larger seale, before the 
world is converted and the Kingdom of God 
fully established on the earth. Facts that have 
accumulated in our experience as Communists, 
will be of great service in future operations. 

A. W. ¢. 
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BROOKLYN, WBC. US, 1ISF2. 
The Empire in Franco, 

The arrival of the foreign steamship yesterday, 
brings intelligence of the full reéstablishment of the 
French Empire. On the 2d of the present morth, 
Louis Napoleon was formally installed hereditary 
Emperor of France, under the title of Napoleon IIL. 
The measure had long been ix preparation, and re- 
cently has passed the national approval by some 
7.000,000 of votes. 

In order to understand this great popular move- 
ment by which a Republican form of government is 
repudiated in favor of an Imperial, it is necessary 
to refer back to events long past in French history. 
For the sake of some who may not be familiar with 


we have passed | 


| time his career towards his present elevation has 
been one of uninterrupted success. He has coerced 
'the malcontents, and restricted the freedom of the 
| press ; but on the other hand he has contrived to 
/enlist the priests and the army in his favor, and 
| generally to please the people. Now at the ripe 
jand favorable moment, he kicks the republican 
| staging from under him, and launches once more the 
|Empire. Just as the Duke of Wellington, the con- 
| queror of Waterloo, has passed away, a new Bona- 
| parte rises to take the Imperial helm in France.— 
| This event opens a wide field of possibilities in the 
jfuture. Let us wait and see. 


The Arctic Regions. 


| We notice in The Tribune of December 16, a re- 
port of an interesting address delivered before the 
N. Y. Geographical Society, by Dr. E. K. Kane, 
| surgeon of the late expedition in search of Sir John 
| Franklin. Dr. Kane, it seems, is connected with 
janother expedition which is soon to start in search 
of the missing navigator. 
| The Dr. stated that the North pole was shut in by 
ln zone of ice, stretching north of Siberia, Russia, &c., 
}round to Nova Zembla, forming a complete circle. 
| 'This belt of ice, enclosing what he considered a great 
| Polar sea, has been found by arctic navigators to be 





“ from thirty to fifty miles in width, 2,000 miles in di- 


;ameter, and about 6,000 miles in circumference.— 
‘The Polar ocean may be regarded as a great Medit- 
}erranean, draining the northern portions of three 
| large continents; with a hydrographic system great- 
jer even than the Atlantic. 

The speaker then proceeded to show that it was 
reasonable to conclude that there was not such a de- 
gree of cold existing within the area over which he 
supposed the Polar sea to sprend, as would prevent 
its being an open sea. As proof of this point, he ad- 
duced the fact that barley was grown at a very high 
latitude in Lapland: also that migratory birds had 
been seen in latitude 78, going north ; (which would 
| not be the case unless there was open water in that 
direction ;) as well as whales and porpoises travel- 





them, we will bring together the leading facts which | ling the same way. Two or three navigators have 





throw light upon the present crisis. 
The French monarchy may be properly said to 


penetrated so far north as to actually come in sight 


j of a body of open water, and Capt. Parry reached a 


date from Charlemagne, who conquered a large part point within 478 miles of the North pole. 


of Germany, Italy, and Spain; and was crowned | 


funperor of the West, in the year 800,  Ilis family 
held the throne for about two hundred years, when 
it was usurped by Hugh Capet, whose descendants 
reigned in unbroken succession for 800 years, and 
who are still the legitimate heirs of the French 
erown, The Bourbon branch of this family, to whom 
the crown descended in 1589, made themselves ex- 
tensively edious with the nation, in consequence of 
their pride and tyranny; and in 1789, the first 
French Revolution burst forth, which drove them 
from the kingdom, and shook Europe to its center.-- 
Louis XVI who was then the reigning monarch, and 
his queen Maria Antoinette, were publicly beheaded, 
ihe monarehy abolished, and France declared a Re- 
public. Out of the terror and confusion which fol- 
lowed this revolution, arose Wapoleon Bonaparie— 
not a hereditary king, but 1 man of the people. He 
established the French Empire—was crowned Empe- 
ror in 1807, and astonished the world by the extent 
of his energy and genius. !n his administration the 
grandeur of royaity was combined with a basis of 
popular sympathy in a way that was particularly 
dazzling and gratifying to the nation. Butas it was 
a denial of the principle of hereditary descent, and 
the ‘ divine right’ of kings, it excited the jealousy of 
the other powers, and all Europe combined to crush 
him. In 1814 the battle of Waterloo, in which Na- 
poleon was defeated by the allied army under the 
duke of Wellington, made an end of the French Em- 
pire, and the Bonaparte dynasty in Europe. The 


The lecturer then stated that Greenland, instead 
of being an immense island, or congeries of islands 
cemented by ice, was in fact 2 peninsula. This he 
argued from the similarity of the Geological forma- 
tion of its southern extremity to that of South Ameri- 
ea, Africa, and other large peninsulas, as well as 
from the structure of its mountains, which increase 
in altitude as they extend north. The culmination 
of these mountains strongly indicates their continua- 
tion far into the Polar region. 

On these premises, Dr K. proposes to adopt a differ- 
ent plan of operations in his search, from any hith- 
erto pursued. His plan is to sail to Smith’s Sound, 
at the head of Baffin’s Bay, and from thence to pro- 
ceed to Upernavik, the most northerly inhabited spot 
upon the globe, situated upon the west coast of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, and there to procure sledges and dogs, with 
the necessary preparations for an overland route to 
the Polar sea. They are to take with them a supply 
of india rubber tents; though their main reliance for 
shelter when encamped, would be in snow houses, 
like those of the Esquimaux. They intend to cover 
every sledge with a gutta percha boat. Their pro- 
visions will consist of pemmican, (meat pulverized 
and mixed with fat,) put up in cases of suflicient 
strength to resist the attacks of the polar bears.— 
Thus equipped, ‘ they would follow the trend of the 
Greenland coast, seeking the open sea; and if such 


shores. 


always go together. Sometimes there isa great 
deal of pain, where there is scarcely any active dis- 
ease; and on the other hand there may be a state of 
mortal disease, as in the case of mortification or par- 
alysis, in which there is very little pain, Chloro- 
form has such an effect’ on the nervous telegraph, 
that severe surgical operations, even to the extent of 
amputating a limb, may be performed, and the pa- 
tient remain unconscious of the operation. 

The case of vegetables affords a still further illus- 
tration of this principle. A tree may be affected 
with disease ; a limb or part of the trunk may be in 
a state of actual decay; but being without nerves, 
it suffers no pain. The whole force of its life goes 
quietly on in the healthy parts, and if there is no- 
thing to prevent, ‘it gradually expels the decayed 
member and closes over the wound. This is an ex- 
ample of the simple operation of disease separate 
from nervous sensation. Inthe human system we 
have nerves reporting to our consciousness every 
thing that takes place, and hence disease is accom- 
panied by pain. 

But it may be proper to enquire whether the 
nerves always exercise their function of reporting 
in a proper and profitable way. We are convinced 
that they do not. The actual power and danger of 
disease we believe are often doubled by the obtru- 
sive and injudicious uproar of the nerves. It would 
be appropriate, in the case of an attack on any part, 
for the nerves to report truthfully the state of facts, 
and then be done. But instead of that they often 
keep up a continual clatter of alarm, and oceupy the 
whole attention with their distressing reports. This 
is both absurd and injurious, It doubles the burden 
of life—being in fact equivalent to a second disease. 
Instead of really helping the system against the in- 
vading enemy, this perpetual din of the nerves is 
often the worst enemy of the two. It is no reason, 
because we are attacked in some part by disease, 
that our whole system should be swamped in pain. 
And as our nerves are properly subject to criticism, 
and in an important sense under command of the will, 
we should insist uzox a reform in this particular. 
We should peremptorily forbid their bringing exag- 
gerated and unnecessary reports. 





Marriage anv Divorce.~The Vew York Obser- 
ver and Henry James are still engaged in the com- 
bat about Marriage,—having just finished their third 
round, 

By the way, we notice that it is generally assumed 
that the New Testament allows divorce only for one 
cause, viz., adultery; whereas, we remember that 
Prof. Stuart, the Moses of orthodoxy, taught us at 
Andover, that Paul opened a second door for con- 
scientious captives of matrimony, when he said, “‘ Jf 
the unbelieving [wife or husband] depart, let him 
depart. .4 brother or sister is not under bondage in 
such cases.” 1 Cor.7: 15. Whether the apostle meant, 
or whether the Professor understood him to mean, 
that ‘not being in bondage in such cases,’ is equiva- 
lent to permission to marry again, we cannot un- 
dertake to say. This isa fair question for critics 
and casuists. It strikes us, however, that Paul con- 
sidered the alienation of husband and wife, by di- 
versity of faith, as a natural cause of separations, 
and that when such separations took place by the 
act of the unbelievers, he considered believers sub- 
stantially discharged from the marriage tie. This 
amounts to something like a second cause of divorce, 
as Professor Stuart taught ; and seems to counte- 
nance those laws which allow divorce for alienation 
and desertion. According to this view, the New 
Testament may be said to allow divorce in two cases, 
viz., 1, in case of adultery: and 2, when the believ- 
er is forsaken by the unbeliever. It is certain that 
*aul’s theory was, that faith in the gospel is equiva- 
lent to death to worldly ordinances and affections. 
Of course he expected that it would annul marriage 
in heart between believers and unbelievers, and 
though he insisted that the responsibility of annul- 
ling it ir external act should be put upon the un- 
believer, he evidently was not anxious to perpetuate, 
for the laws’ sake, a defunct conjunction. 








a reward awaited them as to reach that goal, they 
would then launch their little boats, and embark up- 


. 


on its waters. c, 





monarchy was reéstablished, and the royal Bourbons 
who had been expelled, were again forced upon 
France, Two succeeding kings of this family were 
endured, but in 1830 another revolution in Paris 
drove the last of them from the capital, and the na- 
tion called in Louis Philippe, the duke of Orleans, a 
distant branch of the reigning dynasty, whose fami- 
!y had been favorably connected with the former 
revolution. In the agitations of 1848 France finally 
disposed of him, and abolished the monarchy alto- 
gether. A republic was again attempted, and here 
iouis Napoleon the present emperor, entered the 


field. 


Lours Navo.ron is the son of Louis Bonaparte, 
by Hortense, the daughter of Josephine. 
least, is his ostensible lineage, though various doubts 
have been .intimated as to its authenticity. 
suppose that he is no Bonaparte at all; and others 
tast he is the Emperor Napoleon’s own son. He has 


This, at 


Some 





Government of the Nerves. 
It should be remembered that there is a difference 
Pain is one thing, and 
They are of course 


between pain and disease 
actual disease is quite another. 
generally connected; but one is simply} the alarm 
of the nerves, and the other is disorganization, or a 
tendency to disorganization of the living tissue.— 
Wherever for any reason decay begins to work upon 
the system, as in the case of a rotten tooth, there is 
disease; and then, as a secondary operation, comes 
in pain; that is, the nerves immediately begin to re- 
port the mischief to the brain, and this continual ex- 
citement and protest of the nerve affected, consti- 
tutes our sensation of pain. But it is important to 
ubserve that the pain is a secondary operation, quite 
distinct from the invading disease. Itis like the 





telegraphic alarm which would fly all over the coun- 


A Nover Sueeestion.—A subscriber of the N. Y. 
Observer writes to us from a distant point : 

** We have found great pleasure inthe perusal of 
your paper ; and I have been led to think that it 
would be an excellent thing if there could be an in- 
stitution for the education and preparation of relig- 
ious Editors as well as Ministers. One Editor has 
more influence over the public mind, than one hun- 
dred ministers. The power of the press seems to be 
not sufficiently esteemed, or it is not brought to its 
proper bearing on the public mind.”—V. Y. Od- 
server. 

The power of the press is appreciated in the world 
of politics and business, where there is no priesthood 
to be displaced by it. It is the self-conservatism of 
the clergy, that keeps the Religious Press so far 
behind the times. A tremendous revolution is wrap- 
ped up in that saying,—‘ One Editor has more in- 
Jluence over the public mind, than one hundred 
ministers ; and the ministers will stave off that rey- 
olution as long as taey can. But it is sure to come 
—as sure as that railroads will displace stage-coach- 
es on all important thoroughfares. It will come 





try in case of the landing of an enemy’s army on our | more or less speedily, according as the earnestness 
That pain and diseaze are properly two sep-| of the people for religious truth is more or less in- 
arate things, is shoivti by the fact that they do not) tense. When the public mind shall be as fervently 
|devoted toGod asit now is to Mammon, we shall 


have a daily Religious Press. 








JAP V icvor Consiperant, the principal ex ponent ot 
Fourierism in Europe, has just arrived in this coun- 
try; and expects to spend a few months traveling in 
the United States. He was driven out of Paris in 
June 1849, since which time he has been living in 
Belgium. 


J& The Bowery Theatre announces among its 
attractions a new play called ** The Hebrew Son, or 
Joseph and his Brethren.” It is founded on the 
beautiful Bible history of Joseph, and is so well re- 
ceived, that it is advertised for every evening this 
week. This is bringing the Bible and Theatre into 
rather novel relations; who knows but that the 
Theatre may yet do good service for the Bible, in il- 
lustrating its treasures to the ignorant and unre- 
claimed ? 





Mrs. Stowe’s View of Christian Experience. 

The following paragraph from Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s 
article on the experience of Primitive Christians. 
which we published some time ago, is remarkable 
enough to deserve a reperusal, and closer considera- 
tion. It is the summing up of her discourse : 


The common state of mind at present in 
professors of religion, seems in most cases to 
be thus described :—A strong current of inward 
feeling is constantly inelining them to the 
world, and they come into a spiritual state of 
feeling only by hard efforts ; and if these are 
amoment relaxed, they are instantly borne 
down stream. ‘The state represented in th: 
New Testament, is one where the whole force 
of the current is turned the other way. The 
mind is going as with an irresistible impulse 
heavenward, and it any accidental causes for a 
season interrupt its course, like the interrupted 
river it soon surmounts the obstacle, and urges 
its way the more vehemently. As the bended 
bow springs back when loosed from the string, 
so the soul in this state, though it may casually, 
be diverted from its course, still springs back 
with a strong, elastic impulse, toward God and 
heaven! Seasons of high spirituality, in most 
Christian lives, are exceptions, long treasured 
and remembered ; but according to the New 
Testament, a season of worldliness, should it 
occur, would form the exception, ever remem- 
bered and deplored. No mention is made of 
such a state, as in any way incidental to the 
Christian course. 

This certainly involves the substance of all the 
charges that we have ever brought against the spir- 
itual condition of Christendom. If the current of 
life, in the churches called by Christ’s name, is set- 
ting in the opposite direction from what it was in 
the Primitive church, so that the ratio of spirituali- 
ty and worldliness is inverted, worldliness being 
now the rule, and spirituality the exception, what 
more need be said to show that the Christian world 
isinan apostate condition, and will have to be 
‘turned upside down’ by something like Perfection- 
ism, before the Millennium can come ? 





A New Pamphlet on Mesmerism. 


The last .ddvent Harbinger presents a communi- 
cation from Z. Campbell, of Englishtown, N. J., con- 
taining a prospectus of a new pamphlet on mesmer- 
ism. that he is about to publish. He professes to be 
one of the first experimenters in the science in this 
country, and to have pursued it with unremitting ar- 
dor and great success for years, The course of’ his 
experience led him, however, to the ultimate aban- 
donment of his pursuit; and he describes his con- 
version in the following terms : 

By a scries of adverse circumstances, head 
winds and cross currents, I was led to reflect se- 
riously on the whole matter, and reviewed aud 
re-reviewed my former experiments, until i 
came to the reluctant conclusion that there was 
a devil, and I had been dealing with him.— 
This opinion I have not changed, though some 
are saying, there is none. 

At this time I was totally infidel with re- 
gard to the doctrine of revealed religion ;_ but 
by actual experiment was convinced that there 
was a devil, before I saw that there was a God, 
other than the God of nature. On arriving at 
this conclusion, I made up my mind immedi- 
ately that | would have no more to do with 
him or his pretended science either ; for since 
there is a devil, there must be a God, and | 
ought to serve him rather than the devil. At 
this time, [ had two or three lectures adver- 
tised by handbilis; I thought 1 would go on 
with them and stop. I did so as well as | 
could ; but from that time [ lost all power to 
inesmerise. J could not control or influence 
my subject as usual. He acted as though he 
had a devil in him of the most stubborn kind. 

Mr. Campbell is now writing a pamphlet giving 
an account of his experiments in Mesmerism and 
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those of other operators, and attempting to prove| Tord, and touch not the unclean thing, and 
the svsevel pelats Chat Slew s . _|I willreceive you;’ and, again, ‘ Come out 
1. That through the agency of mesmerism | 64, ' bis dlaidaveia he : k 
. ° » . . . ° ° , -ay. 
there is an effect produced that is mysterious, er, my people, that ye he not partakers 
and inexplicable by any known laws of nature. | of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
‘ The it ic a selence : 
. oo it is = science. ee plagues.” Babylon, the great fountain of 
5 oe ‘hat a superhuman agency is calied into . 
asthe P —s selfishness, is fullof plagues: ‘Come out 
1. That the ‘Rapping spirits.’ ‘Circle Dis-|of her, that ye be not partakers of her 
were &e., are but an extended influence plagues.’ If you partake of her spirit, you 
of this agency. ; 
s g ° . : i ¢ S c Ha . 
5. That this agency is of the devil. must also partake of her plagues On the 
6. That it is a revival of ancient witchcraft, | other hand, come unto Christ, and you will 
‘partake of the fortunes connected with his 
spirit.. 





soreery, &e. 
7. The bearing the sacred Seriptures have 
on this subject. 





We can safely take that view of Di- 
vine. Providence, and follow it out.— 
There is no limit to the favor we can get 

SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. into. with, God, by partaking of the spirit of 

There is a very interesting truth to be | his Son. Christ is his ‘beloved Son—in 
attended to in this saying of Paul: ‘ We whom he is well pleased’—he is his only 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but| Son: we aye partakers of God’s blessings 
We through Christ come into 
If you 


Home-Talk by J, H. N.---No. 149. 


[Rerortep ror tHe Cincurar, Aprit 18, 1852.] 





against principalities, against powers, against! in the Son. 
the rulers of the darkness of this world.’ | loving relations with the Father. 
(Eph. 6; 12,) | wish to be prosperous, ‘ do all things in the 

God is the distributor of prosperity, and|name of the Lord Jesus.’ If you shelter 
he distributes it on certain general principles. | yourself in that spirit, you never will have 
The same person finds himself ina train of bad luck. We have seen men who are so 
good luck when under one influence. and in; wise and prudent in their own conceit, that 
a train of bad luck when under a different| they cannot have the least idea of Provi- 
influence. Good luck and bad luck do not! dence—all the poetry of trust ia God is 
follow persons, but the principalities that| completely shut off from them: these are the 
most unlucky men in the world. If we 
come into connection with a spirit of this kind, 
so that God, in looking down upon us, sees 


persons are connected with. 

[ should say in general, that the princi- 
pality of Jesus Christ—the spirit of Jesus 
Christ—is a spirit that God loves; and that | us under it, he cannot stop his habitual ac- 
he pours his wisdom and love into that spirit ;| tion toward that spirit, for the sake of our 
success, and we must suffer the destruction 
of that spirit as long as we are in sympathy 
with it. All God can do for us is to try to 
get us out of it. But he will erush that spi- 
rit, and us with it, if the combination is not 
broken up. God is long-suffering, never- 
theless, and will be patient with all parties, 
and will not execute entire destruction as 
long as he can well avoid it. But he mani- 
fests his displeasure at the false spirit at all 
He signifies to that spirit all the 
If we want 








that he watches over it, and surrounds it with 
prosperity and special providences. Who- 
ever connects himself with Jesus Christ, so 
as to be under the shelter of that principality, 
will have good luck. When a person finds 
himself in a position where the spirit of God 
flows through him, and surrounds him with 
happy circumstances, let him not imagine 
that such good luck attaches itself to his per- 
son—to him as an individual. For that is not 
true in the least. That condition of things 
attaches to Jesus Christ wherever his spirit 
is. ‘The individual finds himself in that po- 
sition by virtue of his connection with Christ. 


times. 
time that he does not like it. 
good luck, we must see to it that we do not 
come under the false spirit; nothing but 
bad luck attends it in all quarters. These 
principles are brought out clearly in the first 
Psalm. ‘ Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand- 
eth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 


There is truth in the doctrine of special 
providence. ‘That is to say, God does inake 
a difference between spirits: he loves one 


spirit, and hates another. One spirit he 





blesses, another he curses. One spirit abides 


under the wrath of God, and another under! seat of the scornful: but his delight is in, 


the law of the Lord: and in his law 4 oth he 
But the mistake we are liable to make is in| meditate day and night. And "jhe shall be 
like a tree planted by the yivers of water, 
that bringeth forth bis; fuit in 


his love. There is no mistake about that. 


supposing that special providences attach 
themselves to individuals. If I find myself 
in a perfect vortex of good luck, I am not to! his leaf also shall not wither, and whatso- 
consider that God has turned aside out of | ¢ver he dy eth shall prosper. The ungodly 
his general course, and instituted a separate |2r0 not so; but are like the chaff which 
system in my individual case; not in the | the wind driveth away. ‘Therefore the un- 
Tam to consider, on the copirary, | godly shall not stand in the judgment, 


his season: 





least. g 

that he pursues a general course, and does! nor sinners in the congregation of the right- 
cous. For the Lord knoweth the way of 

but the way of the ungodly 


not turn aside to individuals, but T have 
come into eonnection with a spirit that 
(rod loves. IT kave come within the sphere 
of his spirit, which shines through all the 
ramifications of Christ’s spirit. Then, on 
the other hand, there is a spirit that belongs 
to the enter darkness—that is under the 
wrath ef God—full ef destruction. If we 
by our individual actions sympathize and 


the righteous ; 
shall perish.” 


If we seek good luck in the right way, 
we need not limit God. His vgdom is un- 
fathomable: his talent for management is 
infinite. He can enter into and guide mi- 
nntely every branch of business, through 
ithe whole church, so that every member 
shall feel that he is under the special care 
of God: and the intelligence of God shall 


connect ourselves with that principality, we 
must aecept of the luck that belongs to 
it, and we shall find that everything will zo 





be manifest in every thing that is done.— 








wrong with us——the sunshine of God dves 


rh id 
Phere; is up.such thing as exhausting the 
not reach that form of spirit. “a . 


ae resources;in his power. It is as easy for 
Chis is the correct view of special 


by taking eare of our fellowships. {n seek-! of husiness in it 
ig prosperity, we should extend this prin-| ited portion of his spirit. 


provi-| him te diffuse his life and intelligence throu; th 
denees; and it teaches us to seek gend luck la whole Association, and into every de ail|dreamers: and that is to say, they are the 
as to give it a more ’ jim-<|most poetical men. 
All that is w -ant-|thusiast.. He, went through his:career oy the | the principle, it would be abondoned entirely 


poleon is following in the footsteps of his un- 
cle. His enemies repeat the foolish criti- 
cism that he is a superstitious fanatic ; but 
while they are sneering at his dreams, he is 
realizing them. Read the history of Co- 
lumbus, of the Puritans, of Cromwell, of 
Luther; and you will see that the great 
movements of nations, the foundations of all 
that is valuable in civilization, have been 


made by poetical men—men of destiny—- 
by men that believe in Providence, and im 
transcendental influences. 

Persons who sympathize with the moral of 
Hawthorne’s book, and pride themselves on 
dropping down from poetry into good prac- 
tical common sense, fail of their object. 
Professing themselves wise, they make them- 
selves fools, even in a practical sense. For 
a man who has lost the green enthusiasm of 
youth, has really lost his practical virtue. 
Such is the fact as it is written on the his- 
tory of the world: and the philosophy of it 
is simply this: lifeis the element of poetry: 
and matter is the element of what is called 
prose: and life is superior to matter: mat- 
ter is obedient to life. As much as the soul 
is more than the body, as much as essence is 
more than form, as much as heaven is more 
than earth, the interior more than the exte- 
rior; the: invisible more than the visible, se 
much is poetry better than prose, and enthu- 
siasms, dreams, transcendenialisms, as they 
are called, more practical than mere prudent 
calculation. 

The true reconciliation between these twe 
to all that act in his name. ‘ He that be-| p™mciples or elements will come by the ac- 
lieveth hath everlasting life:’ he that be- knowledgment tlh - sine deepest Lise ager 
: : the: roots: of our life, arc: bound to reach out 
lieveth not is condemned already, because) jito,the unknown—the mysterious—beyond 
he hath not believed in the name of the only | cgleulation. ‘Then, seeondly, the element of 
begotten Son of God.” God has but one|psudence and caleulation—all within the 
Son, and he has made him heir of all things; |SPhere of logic and common sense—must 
and whoever does not believe in him is out-| COM? 88 8 servant of the higher element, 


Lord Jesus. All that is done in his . name 
will be surrounded by the love of God. 

You may say that Christ suffered adver- 
sity—that he was the victim of malicious 
design. But you will notice, that through 
the whole of that scene on the cross, though 
he seemed to be in the vortex of hell, and 
at the mercy of Satan, it was not so. The 
minutest things connected with his death 
were foreordained and superintended by 
God. When the soldiers mocked his thirst 
with bitter drink, and when they pierced 
his. side, it was done ‘that the scriptures 
might be fulfilled.” Christ’s career was all 
prepared for him before he came into the 
world. When he was tempted to draw 
back in view of its trying consummation, he 
said, ‘ For this cause came I unto this hour.’ 
For a long time previous, he had told his 
disciples that he was going up to Jerusalem 
there to be crucified. If he had failed to 
accomplish that, he would have been defeat- 
ed in his career. He was prospered in all 
things, and fulfilled his destiny to the last. 
His crucifixion was a necessary part of it. 
It was a surgical operation indeed, but it 
was done with the utmost nicety; every 
particular of it was done exactly right.— 
His crucifixion was m reality the most glo- 
rious vindication of his prosperity. 

God is liberal in his gifts to Christ, and 





vetry. This is the only true ground of rec- 
. > Y . 4 } ee Se a . > 
side of the care of God, and that is: damna- onciliation. ‘Tarn it the other way-—make 


tion—outer darkness. There will only be 
these two departments ultimately—the Son 
of God and outer darkness. 


logic and matter-of-fact wisdom the leading 
element, and bring in the mystical and trans- 
cendental as mere trimmings of prose, accor- 
ding to,the theory ef the world, and there will 
be everlasting war betaveen the two elements. 
Poetry is_rebellious:;: it will not submit te 
|prose. ‘There is an instinct in it that is in- 
| subordinate—a feeling that it is better and 
‘holier than that which attempts to rule it. 
But first. admit handsomely that the roots of 
our life do reach out imto the anknown— 
that. we are based on mysteries, and it is 
proper and right that we should be primarily 
emhusiasts ; that we should rise into a re: 
gion abeve our own calculation and reason, 


NOME-TALK—NQ. 150. 
{After reading tae Blithedale Romance, by Jl a¥thorne | 
Rerortep Jury 21, 1852. 


POETRY ABOVE PROSE. 

There are two elements in our existence 
that are continually in conflict and struggle 
one against the other: the element of poetry 
or romance which comes forth in dreams, 
aspirations and enthusiasms, and the ele- 


a of ose which is ~alculating, caMttious, | oe ve carried oney by Wikeseatuenal tie 
prucent, and runs the life into dry, precti- | fronces ; admit that we should be, like Na- 
eal application. The object of the Blithe- | poleon, men of destiny, and the play-thing: 
dale Romance is to disparage the poetical) of powers that we have no contre! over : 
and then in.a secondary and modest way. 
' evereise wisdom as a.servant of this prima- 
ry principle—use prose to carry out pocti 
cal purposes, and we shall have a true har 
ynonious nature ; all war will cease in it. 

As a practical character, a caleulator, 
bownd i0t to miss, but to make sure of his 
objects, a man’s true policy is to give him- 








and exalt the prosaic. 

Now the question arises, what is the true 
relative value of these two elements? 
Which of them is really primary Which 
is the husband of the other, which ought to, 
lead, and which ought to serve’ The 
world answers, Poetry is the ‘ weaker ves-| _j¢ wp to poetry as the basis. of existence. 
sel:’ practical business men ought to lead} {¢ he does sincerely give himself up to the 
and have the management of things; and | primary power, believing ‘ that the lieavens 
enthusiasts, dreamers, poetical characters, | do rule,” he will realize his dreams, aud 


i : imore than his dreams. 
ought to be entirely subordinate. an- | y . 
io ) Hawthorne’s book seems to be a sort of 


swer is, that this is false philosophy, and strict | halfway apology to the world for himself 
logic will support us in,the contrary position, | anq his friends, for having undertaken a po- 
thatthe dreaming, aspiring element of our|etical, visionary project. ‘The design is tw 
and that our | acknowledge that the Brook Farm compan y 
ht to| Were a sort of Millerites.in their scheme o: 
1 association, and that the Lerd did not come: 
‘as they anticipated; so.they have grown 
“wiser, and Qropped! back inte the- ranks of 
that the |common men again. ae = ov = 
, ' and prac. | not poetry enough, rey had nothing like: 

ag afer MY een er pes od . : “ ie ee iaien ot enthusiasm that the Puri- 
tically ‘yy the dreamers ; and is now.. The | tans had. he efforts, or vather the result< 
great working forces every where are trans- | of the efforts of these prosaic Associationists,, 
cendental. The men that move the world and | men withott faith, have dene more to siuk 
change the face of nations, are enthusiasts, | the cause of Association, than all the opposi- 
v ‘tion that bas been arrayed against it. If 
‘there was not a ‘forlorn hope’ with the old 
Puritaw fervor in their hearts, to carry out 





Our 


nature is the primary elenent, 
purposes and general scope of life oug 
he based on just what practical men cal 
fanaticism, dreams, enthusinsm, c. 


Tt can be shown from history 


Napoleon was an en-- 


ciple in all directions; ‘Come out from a-| edte secure this result is single-eyed faith strength, of a prediction, and with the belief) hy the world. 


mong them, and be ye separate, saith the ktluat will do, all things 


in the name + sf -the [that he was a man of destiny. _ Taonis.. Na 


1" Thongh there is avast amount of foolish: 
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poetry, and insane enthusiasm in the world, |them as material and sensual, and as though | going into the deep, but immediately the brought to life at his word ; and finally, his tes- 


there is alsoa great deal of true poetry. 
Jesus Christ does and will realize his dreams ; 
and his dreams are more splendid than those 
of the wildest fanatics. “If we surrender 
ourselves to the Spirit of. truth, and so be 
sure that we dream right, if we fill our souls 


with Christ’s dreams, we shall not be disap- | 


pointed. It is the highest practical wisdom 
to follow such dreams, and, we may despise 
the skepticism of the world about them. 

Kossuth’s strength lies in the poetical ele- 
ment in his character. | Mere money-grubs 
who can appreciate nothing but selfish prac- 
ticality hate and despise him ; but, he towers 
above them, and makes them serve him, 
and moves the world with his poetry. He 
is a practical man of the highest grade. 

‘ Where is the propriety of talking about 
Louis Napoleon as a visionary, when he is 
marching right along to the fulfillment of all 
his dreams ¢ ‘I have an inborn conviction’ 
Said he, ‘ that I am one day to be the ruler of 
France. When Iam so, [shall first extinguish 
the license of the press in Paris, and then at- 
tack England.’ ‘Two thirds of this predic- 
tion is fulfilled, and Allison has a strong 
presentiment that the whole will be. Why 
then talk about his superstition ? If it is so, 
every one had better adopt some kind of su- 
perstition that will carry him through life. 
Such kind of fanaticism rales the world. 

In the two Napoleons we see a form of 
character which roots itself back in presenti- 
went, in prediction and destiny. It has no 
logical foundation, but a poetical one. In 
subordination to this primary principle they 
ave both eminently practical men—have 
great common sense in combination with the 
poetic element: that is the combination 
which God prospers. Perfect that combi- 
nation—put. the mystical first, and good 
judgment subordinate, and you have the 
character that God loves. Under his gen- 
eral administration his policy is to reward 
with success that kind of combination. 

To be poetical and not practical, is bad ; 
to be practical and not poetical, is bad; to 
be practical first and poetical secondarily, is 
bad: but tg be poetical first, and then sec- 
ondarily, eminentiy practical, is good. 

Table-Calk, by J. H. N.--No. 45. 

December 9th, 1852. 

All good things are manifestations of the 
GLory or Gop. It is God that ‘ caickeneth 
all things.’ If we truly know*w! at is the 
essence of good in every thing, If ve know 
where we are, and what the infer iruth of 
this universe is, our only desire will be to 
see the glory of God. That will comprise 
all we want——we shall live tut one desire— 
all our passions and tastes will concentrate 
on that one thing, to see the glory of God-— 
t9 see it in our food and in each other--in 
our bodies and in our’souls, in the heavens 
and the earth, in whatever is beautiful and 
good. 

‘ There is, none good but one, that is God.’ 
‘Christ said this, even in his case exclading 
the idea of being good.m himself: and if HE 
is excluded’ from any goodness in himself, 
surely the.same principle must pass down 
through all inferior forms of good. If the 
bread we are eating, could speak, it would 
say inthe words of Christ, ‘ Why callest 
thou me good ? ‘thére is none good but one, 
that'is God.’ “{his error that Christ re- 
buked, is the very essence of the whole 
apostacy—-calling other things good besides 
God. It is idolatry. I desire to see noth- 
ing but the glory of God. The whole earth 
is full of his glory. There is infinite bean- 
ty.in the universe, but it is all the glory of 
God, and that is the element that I want to 
see, and nothing else. I want an end made 
in our imagination, of the idea that there is 
any thing good but God. 

I do not want to seek the glory of God in 
the heavens, and in my heart, and exclude 
the idea from all these things that relate to 
my body and external senses, thinking of 





a part of the glory of the universe belongs 
to God and the rest tonature. There is one 
glory and one good. Whether jn heaven or 
‘on earth, in the -uncreated realms of God’s 
spiritual presence, or in nature, it is all one 
glory ; and I want to have all false imagina- 
tions dispelled, that I may perceive this glo- 
iry with all my senses, that I may see and 
‘know God in all my enjoyments, :jn every 
| sensation. 
In the Millenium, it is said, ‘ the glory of 
God will cover the earth as the waters do 
the sea.’ Surely the glory of God does now 


but superadded to that, will come at length 
an element of understanding, so that we shall 
see what is already around us. ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God ;’ 
and because they are pure in heart they are 
qualified to see him; they have eyes to see 


faculty of interior sight at the center, that 
part of onr life will radiate and spread itself 
through all our senses, so that we shall see 
with our eyes what our hearts see. Our 
eyes will see the glory of God, our ears will 
hear it, our mouths will taste it, our hands 
will handle it, and we shall find there is no- 
thing else that we have to do with, that is 


good. 


er the earth as the waters cover the sea.— 
When the spirit of heaven has purified our 
hearts, and opened our eyes, and _transfig- 
ured creation to us, so that we shall see 
there is none good put one, that is God, and 
all the good that comes to us shall be only 
the reflection of his glory, then, without 
any change in external things, the earth will 
be full of the glory of God. 


Historical Criticism. 

In denying the power of Satan, it would 
not be a bad plan te go back into. historical 
criticism, and remind his majesty of some 
occasions when he has been fairly defeated 
It wili help us rectify our imaginations, 
so that we shall beable to say very deci- 
sively that the devil is not almighty. In 
the case of Job, for instance, Satan had 
every advantage he could ask—-God sutiered 
him to do all he could to destroy Job’s in- 
texrity—but he was completely .foiled and 
disgraced, and must have been entirely 
without his answer if God ever condescen- 
ded to ask him again, “ Hast thou consid- 
ered my servant Job, that there is none 
like him on the earth, a perfect and an up- 
right man, one that feareth God and es- 
cheweth evil 7” 

In the temptation in the wilderness, 
again he had the fullest scope to ply all his 
power and overcome by stratagem if pos- 
sible ; but three times he suffered the mor- 
tification of defeat, and retired at last, cov- 
ered with shame, leaving Christ in the 
company of angels. In both these instan- 
ces God seems to have withdrawn for the 
time being, and left Satan to exhaust his 
strength. | 

Again, in the garden, the cup that Christ 
drank, was the unmitigated poison of Satan’s 
spirit, poured out upon him with the despe- 
rate purpose to make him faint; but Christ 
conquered, though he resisted unto blood ; 
and it was a dark hour for Satan, the great- 
est defeat he .ever sustamed. The chagrin 
of Judas when he went ,and hung himself, 
was a good index undoubtedly of Satan’s 
state of mind about the same time. 

The swine gave Satan a hard joke. 
Whea he sued for mercy on one occasion, 
he begged leave to enter into them, to avoid 





cover the earth as the waters cover the sea ; | 


him with. If we have pure hearts, and the | 


That is the way the glory of God will cov- | 


‘whole herd ran violently down a steep place 
‘into the sea and perished in the waters.— 
‘They were so disgusted with themselves af- 
'ter Satan entered into them, that, like Judas 
‘they committed suicide. What Satan gained 
'by the operation it is difficult to see. Christ 
must have had some inward merriment over 
| this affair. 

| ‘Then consider how great a part of God’s 
dominions Satan is excluded from. We are 
|told that ‘ there shall in no wise exter into 


‘the holy city anything that defileth or work- | 
‘eth abomination, or maketh alie.’ So Satan | 


'roust be excluded from that city, which is 
i very large, a cube, 12,000 furlongs, in height 
‘length and breadth. 


“CORRESPONDENCE. _ 





eee FROM WISCONSIN. 
Bluffton, November 7, 1852. 

—I find my heart drawn more and more in- 
to fellowship with you, as it is enlarged in the 
Truth. J find qhat in Christ there is a union 
between believers that unites them like the 
vein ofore. It lies deep, and is seen and felt 
as it is worked by confession; and ‘it shines as 
it is purified from gross material by the word 
of God, and fellowship with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ ; for this fellowship 
makes us sincere, faithful, and true. Associa- 
tionists. 

My interest is increasing,in the Circular as 

the true exponent of the. mind of God—T love 
its principles, and receive it as a welcome mes- 
senger. Tam much edified by the truth that 
breaks forth from time to time in harmonious 
connexion, believing that Jesus is the author 
jand finisher of our faith. 
Tt was remarked in your first Annual Re- 
|port, that as society shonid become more vital 
and refined, the fruzts of trees would become 
ithe main food of man, as their cultivation 
| would require less time, and be better sport, 
| than plowing and hoeing, and waiting upon 
| cows and pigs. 











i was led to view this in cen- 
i/nexion with Association, and with the memora- 
ble words of Christ in his temptation, who, 
when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, 
| said to the tempter, ‘ Man shall not Jive by 
bread alone, but by every word that proeeedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’ It is clear that true 
Association must lessen much the cares of life ; 
| for the same cares that exist in each separate 
‘family in isolated life, are distributed through 
the whole of an Association. Thus men are 
liberated from many distractions; their minds 
are more free to meditate and to live in the 
inner sanctuary where the word of God, which 
is the bread of life, is dispensed, which if a 
man eat he shall live forever--thus overcom- 
ing death. 

Again, by associating together we are ena- 
blea to impart the strength of our gifts one to 
| another, 2s good stewards of the manifold grace 
lof God. rearing one anotber’s burdens, 
strengthening the weak, confirming the feeble- 
minded, and saying to Zion, ‘thy God reigneth.’ 

Viewing man in isolated life, with all the dis- 
tracting cares of life drawing his mind and at- 
tention away from the inner sanctuary where 
the word of God is dispensed, to the outer 
sphere where selfishness reigns supreme, in thic 
condition, [ conclude that man must surely die ; 
for, with all his family cares, the cares of rich- 
es, perplexing cares of untamed cattle, possess- 
ed swine, &e., his mind must be continually 
harassed and worn out, till he yields up the 
ghost, or hjs life is starved to death for want of 
the word of God, and he goes to his long home. 
In view of Christ’s dealings with the Primitive 
church in the overcoming of death, it seems 
natural to conclude that death should be des- 
troyed in the elosing up of the Gentile Church, 
and the finishing up of Christ’s dispensation. 
This [ say seems natural, even without the 
prophecies. When will the world bebold it 

While reading the testimony on the subject 
of health, contained in the 51st No. of the last 
vol. of the Circular, I was led to reflect, and 
saw. things in a different light from what I had 
‘heretofpre seen them. — | was always taught 
| to consider death -as a Jaw of nature, to which 
Jall must yicld, and not as adaw of the fall. 
| But as truth advances my views are changed, 
}and my mind turned into a different channel. 
| T now behold the devil as a murderer, and Christ 
as the life giver, of the human family. I have 
been led to apply Christ’s saying to his own 
works: ‘ Every kingdom divided against itself 
iis brougat to desolation; and a house divided 
against itself, cannot stand.? Now what was 
Chnist’s course in regard to disease and death ? 
Dise,wwe fied before him; and the dead were 











timony was, ‘he that liveth and believeth on 
me shall never die.’ Now if death was an inev- 
itable law of the Creator, then his kingdom, in 
_the works of Christ, (Christ being bis represen- 
tative,) is divided against itself, and must fall 
by internal division. But we are not so to con- 
clude. On the contrary we are to believe that 
death will come to an end by the resurrec- 
tion power of Christ, and the apprehension of 
the same through believing the truth. And 
truly, judging from the signs of the times, I be- 
lieve the day is dawning, and the day-star is 
rising. Disease and death must pass away be- 
fore him who came to destroy the works of the 
devil. And my heart weleomes the day. 
Cuarres Decrorr. 
| A New Era.—The Cincinnati Christian 
Prss thinks a new erais opening upon the 
.countyy. Tn the passing away of Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun, the great leaders of the 
|past, it sees the close of an epoch. ‘ They 
| have carried down into the grave, the world in 
| Which they lived, and of which they were the 
animating spirits. The political drama of half 
/a century is played out: exewnt omnes, and the 
| curtain falls.’ 
| The writer proceeds to discourse upon the 
signs of the new times, which are commencing, 
and finds them favorable to liberty and progress, 
Among other things, ‘‘ The newspapers which 
have ruled the last quarter ofa century, find 
that their mission is nearly over. Like the 
New York Observer,they seem suddenly tempt- 
ed of Satan into a position where, by one false 
step, they shatter and blot the labor of years, 
and a reputation painfully won. Money and 
support such will undoubtedly still have, but 
they will be read and admired by those who are 
passing off the stage, not by those who are 
coming on. Their. influeace over events is 
swiftly passing away, and journals which are 
consecrated to freedom and righteousness are 
already swaying the public thought. 
The literature of the country is wrested from 
the possession of the slave power. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin has rendered impossible a literature for 
America which shall sustain southern  institu- 
tions. That book will draw into its wake the 
higher literature of the country with a power 
which cannot be resisted, for years to come. 
The literary and educational institutions which 
are most rapidly rising to eminence, are those 
which.sympathise most.strongly with the right 
and true; and those which are withering and 
wasting away, or clinging to a sickly and dubi- 
ous existence, are those which stand aloof from 
human liberty and a pure Christianity. Such 
stand with rich endowments and _ professors, al] 
ready.to teach, and doors wide open for stu- 
dents, and yet a drag net thrown over the coun- 
try catehes scarce enough to sweep the silent 
halls. 


nay The Cincinnati papers say that Madame 
D’Argsmont (Fanny Wright) died in that ci- 
ty on, the 13th inst , having been confined to 
her room for a long time by injuries received 
from.a fall last winter. 











Ja The Hudson River Railroad train that left 
East Albany at 8 1-4 clock yesterday morning, 
stopped at its Thirty-first st. station in this City at 
10 minutes past 12—-making the run from city to city, 
including all its regular stops, five minutes short of 
four hours. The run.from Yonkers to Thirty-first- 
st, (17 miles) was made in 20 minutes. ‘We cali 
that fair ayerage time.—M. Ys Zrilune. 





—The Churches, or edifices for public Di- 
vine worship in-the ‘United States, number 
Thirty-six Thousand, (36,011,) ef which the 
Methodists own one-third, or 12,467 ; the Bap- 
tists nearly one-fourth, or 8,791; the Presby- 
terians the next number, or 4,584; and if we 
count the Dutch Reformed,Congregational, Lu- 
theran and German Reformed with the Pres- 
byterian, (and the differences between all these 
seem slight and.unessential,) the total is 8,112. 
But the estimated capacity of the Presbyterian 
and allied Churches is greater in the average 
than that of the Baptist and Methodist Church- 
es, so that while all the Methodist Churches 
wiJl accommodate but 4,209,333 worshipers, 
and all the Baptist but 3,130,878, the Presby- 
terian and related Chyrches aforesaid have room 
for 3,705,211 worshipers. The Catholics 
have but 1,112 Churches, accommodating 620, 
950 worshipers. The Episcopalians have 
1,422 Churches, accommodating 625,213 wor- 
shipers. The average number that each chureh 
edifice in the Union will accommodate, is 384 ; 
the total value of Church Property, $36,416, 
639; and if all the Churches should be filled 
at one time, they would hold 13,849,896 per- 
sons—probably something near the total popu- 
lation that could at one time attend church.— 
From the Tribune’s synopsis of the Census. 





Letters Received. 
J.C. O. N. Wyeth; D. Hale; A. Kinsley; C. De- 
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